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A NEW SERVICE TO ADVANCED COLLECTORS 


You now hold in your hands the first issue of a new publi- 
cation explicitly intended for you, the advanced collector. By 
this phrase we mean any collector who (within the general 
field of Americana) is beyond the roll, bag, proof set and/or 
commemorative stage; who is mature enough in attitude and 
orientation to read other things in coin publications besides 
advertisements; whose interest in coins, in short, goes be- 
yond the How Much Is It Worth stagnation. Not so specializ- 
ed as Colonial Newsletter, nor so foreign-and-ancient--ori- 
ented as most ANS publications, nor yet so inveterately com- 
meicial as the coin newspapers, Metropolitan Numismatic 
Journal welcomes articles and notes on any phase of Amer- 
ican numismatics. Material by Dr. George Fuld and other 
eminent authorities is already lined up. We also not only 
welcome but request letters of comment; any of general in- 
terest will be printed. Send along your unanswered ques- 
tions and problem coins; subsequent issues will contain a 
regular column of replies and identifications. (We cannot do 
free appraisals, however; and if you do send coins, please 


intlude postage and registry fees for their return.) We hope 
MNJ will please you. ‘ 





1795 SILVER DOLLAR STRUCK OVER A 1794 DOLLAR 


The coin pictured above turned up in a West Coast dealer's 
bourse table at the Los Angeles convention, March 1961. Ipur- _ 
chased it as a curiosity, noticing only that it was struck over a 
different variety. Q. David Bowers later saw it, and at his in- 
sistence I sold it to him. At the Minneapolis CSNS convention I 
had a Bolender book with me and at once attributed the coinasa 
B-4 overstruck on a 1794. Art Kagin, always interested in any 
coin with a story, wanted it; I bought it back from Bowers and 
resold it to him. It seems a fitting companion to Kagin‘s other 
famous overstrike--the 1838 Gobrecht doliar overstruck on an 
1859 with both dates clearly visible. As of today this 1795 o- 
verstrike is unique, but it may not remain so. 
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On the obverse of the 1795 can be plainly seen the eagle, a 
wreath, and parts of UNITED (at 1 of date and first and sec- 
ond stars) and AMERICA (at eleventh to fourteenth stars). On 
the reverse of the 1795 are visible the profile and part of the 
back of Liberty‘ s head. Behind AT are two stars; behind ES 
OF are letters of LIBERTY, and behind AME are two more 
stars. And that is all, and it is highly significant. Proof that 
the undertype is in fact a 1794 is easy. No other dollar re- 
verse of this design except the 1794 has positions of U and fi- 
nal A in AMERICA as shown here. On all others, leaves at 
bottom left and right extend much farther under U and A, and 
the placement of leaves and berries is different; on this, all 
details that are visible match the 1794 exactly. The obverse 
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is a more difficult problem because the date and most stars 
are not visible; but the positions of letters in LIBERTYwith 
respect to each other and to the border (the outer of the two 
visible on the coin above ES OF is the border of the under- 
type) again exactly match those of the 1794. And the weak- 
ness at stars and date and left reverse is exactly as one ex- 
pects of a 1794. Moreover, they give a clue to why such an 

overstrike was made. 

On October 15, 1794 some 1,758 silver dollars were re- 
leased by the Chief Coiner. There was ample silver in the 
mint; why were no more dollars made? True, the Henry P. 
Graves coin (lot 1265, Davis-Graves sale) shows a rim flaw 
or break opposite 7th star; but worse breaks are found on 
any number of cents and half-cents of 1793-4, so this may 
not be the reason for stopping coinage. 

On the same day the Director of the Mint sent out sever- 
al letters to other government officials enclosing newly min- 
ted dollars as samples of the mint’s handiwork—-as speci- 
mens of the best the mint could do, as presentation pieces to 
show proudly, as things of beauty, and--more important in 
the Director’ s view--as tangible rebuttals to detractors of 
the mint (who were plentiful in those days), as propaganda in 
his campaign to continue congressional approval and appro- 
priations which alone kept the mint in operation over voci- 
ferous opposition. The silver dollar was an important coin 
for several reasons. It was the largest silver coin; it was 
the monetary unit of the United States. 

Now look at the majority of surviving specimens of 1794 
dollars. Perhaps 60 exist, possibly more. Of these, over 40 
are weak on left obverse and reverse; and relatively slight 
wear obscures many details, moderate wear renders them 
all but undecipherable. On even nearly uncirculated exam - 
ples such as the Bolender Plate coin and that pictured in the 
Standard Catalogue one needs a magnifying glass to be cer- 
tain of the date and the identity of the nation that issued them. 
Here then is the reason for the short run, and an adequate 
reason. Coins which, a few days after mintage, left a doubt 
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in the mind of the person handling them as to the year and 
nation of issue are no recommendation: whatener for the mint 
that thade them. In ali likelihood Voigt or Eckfeldt stopped 
the press run because the coins coming from the dies were 
almost or quite iNegible in those areas, Or elge the Direc- 
tor complained: and the coiners were unable.to remedy the 
trouble. Or else more dollars were made but not released 
because this weakness made them unacceptable. 

In any event, an 2asy alternative to throwin, hese weakly 
struck dollars DSack into the melting pot was to use them as 
undertypes fo1 tater silver dollars; as planchets, in short. 
Iam firmly convinced that this was the reason for the manu- 
facture of this particular overstrike. It is certainly logical, 
and no alternative readily suggests itself. In later years the 
coiners did exactly this sort of thing over and over: CENT 
BOOK 1796-1803, a sort of workbook kept by them and still 
preserved in the National Archives, refers several times to 
cutting down spoiled cents (which in practice meant off-cen- 
ter ones) to make half-cent planchets out of them; several 
thousand in 1797 and 1800, and the entire mintage of 1802 
half-cents, had this source, and occasional examples show 
plain traces of the cent undertypes. Other unacceptable coins 
appear as undertypes as well; the majority of half-cents of 
1795 without pole, and a fair number of 1797*s, come over- 
struck on Talbot, Allum & Lee tokens, which were good cop- 
per but hardly an appropriate circulating medium. 

The normal press run for a day in the mint at this period 
consisted of an even number of thousands 2f specimens, al- 
though sometimes several presses would be in operation at 
the same time. .This is confirmed over and over in the Bul- 
lion Journals and Bullion Ledgers, preserved in the National 
Archives. For what it may be worth then, I suggest that the 
intention was to “iut 2,000 1794 4ol...rs that day, and that the 
odd couple of hundred unissued were instead used as planchets 
for 1795 dollars. They may not all have been used as a lot, 
but rather at various times as extra planchets became neces- 
sary. With the characteristic ratio (number of surviving 
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specimens / number originally minted) for silver dollars of 
this period being approximately 4% one might expect to find 
seven or eight overstrikes if there were a couple of hundred 
made. Of course, if the coins are too worn, weak undertypes 
might not be visible; but then, there may not have been even 
200 made to start with, perhaps only a few dozen or evenless 
--there is no way of knowing now. 

To me this coin, testimony fo the mint’s propaganda needs 
at a time when its detractors were ready to seize on anything 
available as evidence of its incompetence to make acceptable 
coins for the young and growing nation, remains of great in- 
terest. I shall be very glad to hear readers’ opinions on the 
subject; even more glad to learn of the discovery of any sim- 


ilar overstrikes. 
--Walter Breen 


MASSACHUSETTS SILVER—A TENTATIVE CHECKLIST 





The following is an attempt to enumerate the known vari- 
eties of NE, Willow, Oak and Pine Tree coins as of April 1961 
(exclusive of forgeries) with rarity ratings and other comment 
not included in any of the printed sources. Rarity ratings are 
on the Sheldon scale, R-1 common to R-8 three or less known. 
I. NE Shillings. Six varieties. 

1. "I-D." Two known. One is the Jackman coin, shown on 
plate IX, Newman‘s “Secret of the Good Samaritan Shilling". 
The other is the former Picker coin, lot 2 in the 1957 ANA 
Convention sale, and pictured above. I question Newman's 
guess that this reverse Dis "a recutting of reverse A” as it 
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lacks the developing flaw of reverse A, and has XII differently 
shaped. R-8. 

2. I-A. Bases of both I‘s and upper r. corner of first one 
rounded; edge of panel at lower r. close to second I, at lower 
left distant from X. Die-flaw develops at upper left stroke of 
X. (This is in contrast to the distinctive features of reverse 
D: small rectangular panel nowhere more than 1/16 inch off 
edges or comers of XII; upper left corner of X touching pan- 
el, lower r. corner touches first I; bases of both I‘s slanting 
down; second I nearly twice as heavy as first.) 9 or 10 known 
one in ANS. R-7. 

3. II-A. Large triangular serif. Rev. Die-flaw at X more 
advanced. 9 or 10 known, 3 in museums (ANS, MHS, Yale). 
K-7. Crosby, figure 2. 

4, III-A. Short serif to middle stroke of E, not extending 
below lower edge of stroke; crack slants down to right from 
middle of lower stroke to extended curved tail of N. Rev. Die- 
flaw at X much more advanced. I know only four specimens: 
Eliasberg, MHS,(ex Appleton, ex Haines (1863) and Lincoln of 
London), Cleneay 256 and Gable 147. High R-7. Ill. Guidebook. 

5. III-B. Obv. as last. Rev. XI touch at top and bottom; die 
flaw from lower left corner of second I. I know at least 6, 2 
in museums, 3 impounded in the Boyd estate, the 6th last seen 
in the hands of A.M.Kagin. High R-7. 

6. IlJ=C. Obv. as last. Rev. Edge of panel at lower left 
close to X, at lower r. distant from II. This is the commonest 
NE piece by a slight margin. Probably a dozen known-~-but 5 
are in museums. Crosby fig. 3 and plate | 3; ANS 1914, plate 
I and Standard Catalogue. 


IJ. NE Sixpence. One variety only. 

7. Heavy oby. letters. Only 3 known, one in ANS, one in 
MHS. Crosby plate I, 4; Guidebook; Std. Cat. R-8. Newman 
has branded the delicate letters coin (Noe, plate II, 4; Crosby 
figure 4) a forgery on what seem convincing grounds. The coin 
in question is in the Boyd estate, ex Newcomer, Gibbs, T.James 
Clarke. 
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Ill. NE Threepence. One variety only. 

8. Same obverse die as the sixpence. Only one located--in 
MHS (pictured in Crosby, plate I, 5; figure 5; Standard Cata- 
logue; Guidebook; Noe plate II). Two others reported: one in 
Yale Library, stolen many years ago; the other formerly in 
the Seavey, Brevoort and Parmelee collections, and sold in 
1876. This is not the same as the Yale piece, as both were 
known in 1863; and coincidentally the MHS coin came from the 
Andrews collection in 1863. Cf. Woodward‘s Oct. 1863 sale, 
lots 2456 and 2862. The pieces mentioned in Crosby as "re- 
cently sold in New York" were in the Dr. Clay sale of 1871; 
one of them was overstruck on some Spanish coin, all were 
fraudulent. 


IV. Willow Tree Shillings. Six varieties. 

9. 1-A. Punctuation .IN’ Top branch touches border, just 
left of right leg of M. Rev. Punctuation :ANDOM: Date high, 
2 almost touches beads; curve of 2 arises from mid-base; 2nd 
I of XII has heavy upper left serif. (Any of the preceding de- 
tails diagnostic, as are all to be described for the Willow is- 
sues; all known specimens of this type double struck, but u- 
sually at least one or two of the diagnostic features will be vis- 
ible. If you have a coin you believe to be of the Willow Tree 
type and cannot identify by the descriptions here, send it to us) 
6 known, 3 in museums, | in the Boyd estate. High R-7. 

10. 2-A. Obv. Punctuation :IN: Triangular tree, like fir or 
spruce; horizontally hatched trunk; inner border of dots con- 
nected; pronounced serifs on M. Rev. As last. 2 known, one 
ANS ex Rumbel, ANA 1952 Convention sale, Futter; the other 
Norweb coll. R-8. 

11. 2-B. Obv. As last. Rev. Punct. :A N DOM. Numerals 
squeezed together; 2 tall, high; XI squeezed together; small 
fine border beads. 4 known, a 5th reported. High R-7. 

12. 3-C. Obv. Punct. :IN Tiny cross above tree, below r. 
leg of M; diagonally hatched trunk, bunched leaves as on a 
palm tree. Rev. Punc. : ANDOM Small numerals, especially 
the 2; die-flaws through them; XII entirely to left of 2, rather 
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than partly below 2 as on the other dies. Crosby, plate I, 6; 
ill. in Guidebook. At least 7 known. R-7. 

13. 3-D. Obv. as last. Rev. Punct. .AN DOM: Very large 
numerals; very large XII, low in field; heavy center dot. Il. 
ANS 1914, plates 1 and 13. 6 known, Noe’ s 16 and ZO being in 
the Boyd estate, his 19 in ANS, one unseen by Noe in Norweb, 
the other two not traced since the middle forties. R-7. 

14. 3-E. Obv. as last. Rev. Punct. AN-DOM: In date, 16 al- 
most touch; tiny center dot almost touches 5; XII slant up to 
r. Only 3 known-—-ANS, Yale and the Boyd estate. R-8. 


V. Willow Tree Sixpence. 

15. Only one variety seen, but others may exist. Punct. 
-IN: Top of tree lens-shaped, almost touches beads just un- 
der r. base of M. Heavy center dot within a hollow in middle 
of tree. Rev. Punct. -ADOM: Note atypical abbreviation. 6 
extremely tall, nearly touches beads under r. foot of A; date 
to r., 2 very close to beads. Tree form and placement of let- 
ters on both sides suggest that these dies were probably made 
early in 1653, contemporaneously with the first dies (1-A, a- 
bove) of:the shillings. About a dozen known, two in museums 
(MHS and Yale). Low R-7. 


VI. Willow Tree Threepence. 

16. Only one variety. Obv. Punct. ‘IN: ''The tree resembles 
a full blown rose or bush." (Chapman, in the Bushnell catalogue 
--lot 144.) Rev. -A‘D: in legend. Three specimens recorded: 
Yale Library, ex Mabel B. Garvan, ex E.J.French coll. (Sothe- 
by & Co., Dec. 20, 1926), lot 178; Boyd estate, ex T.J.Clarke, 
Carl Wurzbach, W.S.Lincoln; and the now unlocated Colburn- 
Bushnell-Parmelee coin, pictured in the Std. Cat. 

--Walter Breen 


(To Be Continued) 


Credit for the photograph:of the New England Shilling I-D 
goes to Ken Bressett, with our thanks. 
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1794 Cent, Sheldon 20, showing both edge devices at once. 
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A NEW SUB-VARIETY OF 1794 CENT 





The photographs at left represent the edge of the coin a- 
bove. The planchet was first impressed with the so-called 
edge device of 1793, with ONE HUNDRED FOR A DOLLAR 
in small letters and a leaf after DOLLAR with stem and tip 
pointing down, exactly as on Sheldon 17a, 18a and 19a. Then 
for some unknown reason, this planchet ready for coining 
went, not to the coining press, but back to the edge lettering 
machine after the new edge device of 1794 (with larger let- 
ters and an upward-pointing leaf after DOLLAR) had been 
installed. As a result, it shows both edge devices simulta- 
neously. Inasmuch as it is the only Sheldon 20 to show the 
edge device of 1793, it must be counted as a new sub-variety. 
Mrs. Paschal has seen this coin (at the New York Metropol- 
itan Convention, May 1961) and agrees with my diagnosis. 
Dr. Sheldon has not yet seen the piece, but I have discussed 
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it with him, and he agrees with me that this is no ordinary 
mint error. There are various !794‘s known with edge let- 
tering partly or wholly double struck, or more often over- 
lapping from slippage (the ONE HUNDRED A DOLLAR blun- 
ders fall into this last category), or even missing. But the 
present coin is the only one yet reported with two complete 
and different edge devices simultaneously present. On one 
of the two edge photographs part of the word DOLLAR and 
leaf following can be seen from each edge device. Difference 
in size and style of lettering is blatantly obvious. The two 
leaves partly overlap but enough is visible to make entirely 
certain the identification of both edge devices. A most re- 
markable discovery, I think, particularly as it confirms a 
suspicion Dr. Sheldon long held--that S-20 might exist with 
this edge device, now that S-17, 18 and 19 are all known to 
exist with both. ---wb i 


FOOTNOTES TO "PENNY WHIMSY": I. 
"BEGINNINGS OF INFLATION" AT THE MINT 


Dr. Sheldon said on page 15 of "Penny Whimsy" that "dur- 
ing the early congressional arguments over the establishment 
of a Mint, the point was frequently brought up that by cheating 
the public a little on the relatively voluminous copper coinage 
--that is, by inflating copper money more or less--enough 
profit could be gamered to defray the expenses of a Mint." 
And he attributed the act of Jan. 14, 1793 to this argument. 
This was the act that changed the legal weight of the cent from 
264 grains down to 208 grains. I recently located a document 
in American State Papers-—Finance which throws considera- 
ble light on Sheldon‘s assertion. I quote it verbatim: 


3d CONGRESS.) No. 60. (1st SESSION. 


MINT. 

Communicated to the Senate, February 8, 1794. 

February 8, 1794. 
SIR: 

I have procured from the coiner! of the mint, an estimate 
of the regular expenses” of the copper coinage, whichI have 
reason to believe is fairly accurate. I have enclosed a copy, 
supposing it might be agreeable to you. 

With respect to the value of the precious metals, which 
ought at one time‘to go through the several operations of the 
mint, I must observe that no determinate quantity is absolute- 
ly necessary. It would, indeed, be most convenient to have at 
least one day"s work for thecoining press. This we find to 
be about 8000 pieces, which, if dollars, will be a large sum. 
But it is probable much of the silver will be coined into small- 
er pieces, and of course the value of a day’s work will be pro- 
portionably less. 

If it shall be thought proper to allow a refiner’ for the 
mint, 1 beg leave to suggest the propriety of authorizing the 
President to direct security? to be taken to such amount ashe 
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shall judge proper; it being well known that a man‘s ability 
to give security depends much on accidental circumstances, 
little connected with either his qualifications or his moral 
character. 

Iam, sir, with great respect, your most obedient humble 
servant, 

DAVID RITTENHOUSE, 

Mr. CABOT. 





The copper necessary for the coinage of 202 dollars, is 
equal to 600 lbs. avoirdupois weight. 

This 600 lbs. (in blanks) requires 1,000 1bs.* weight of 
sheet copper, the clippings of which (viz: 400 lbs.) remain 
to be cast over again. 








Hands Days $ 
Cutting 1,000 lbs. out of sheets into slips, req. 2 1 2 
Rolling qo. = : = = Hig. ee 
Cutting do. into blanks, - = = i a re 
Annealing 600 lbs. do. . = oO. (2 secs 
Cleaning do. do. = = = es 2 
Milling do. do. = = =) Ge AW ee ae 
Coining do. do. . * = do. 3.21472 7 50 
Quarter cord hickory wood, 1 50 
Four horses, two days 1 50 
Salt, sal enixum’, &c., for boiling copper 50 
$29 50) © 
600 lbs. copper, make $202 
600 lbs. do. cost $160 
Difference in favor of coin, 42 
Deduct expenses of coinage, 23 50 
Leaves profit to the United States, $18 50 





MINT OF THE UNITED STATES, February 6, 1794. 

*Too great allowance seems to be made for all possible 
accidents by which some of the pieces may be defaced in an- 
nealing, milling or coining. From some pieces which I have 
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examined, it appears that 1,000 pounds, cut to the best advan- 
tage, will produce at least 700 lbs. in cents, leaving only 300 
lbs. to be cast into ingots and plated anew. 

DR; 


The following notes correspond to the numbers marked in 
the document. 

1 Henry Voigt 

2 The mint expenses were always being argued about in 
those days. They were part of what the "vociferous opposition’ 
mentioned in the Breen article above was shouting about. Op- 
ponents of the mint were always hunting for something to ob- 
ject to, and they found a ready target in large and continuing 
mint expenses and small coinages. As long as Congress (and 
the general public) demanded full bullion value in gold and sil- 
ver coins, the mint would be a money losing proposition. The 
same people who objected to this waste of money also objected 
to any reduction of weight of copper coins or other proposed 
mint dodge to help reduce its expenses. Either they wanted the 
impossible, or they wanted to abolish the mint and have the 
country s money made outside by private parties (and might 
they have been thinking of a little profit for themselves from 
that kind of business?). To more reasonable congressmen and 
mint officials, it did not seem like such a bad thing to have the 
copper coins a little lightweight. After all, storekeepers who 
needed to could always get them exchanged for good legal-ten- 
der Spanish dollars without too much trouble. At the time of 
this document the mint had not begun to coin any silver or gold. 
Albion Cox (a fugitive from debtor‘ s prison) and Henry Voigt 
were not able to put up the $10,000 security bond required by 
Congress, and until something was done about that they could 
not legally handle silver or gold. Breen‘ s monograph on the 
Patterns of 1792 made that point clear enough. 

3 The even number of 8000 pieces occurs over and over 
again in the Bullion Journals and Bullion Ledgers (in the Ar- 
chives) showing daily coinage transactions. It was not increas - 
ed till additional presses were put into use. See the above 
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Breen article on the overstruck silver dollar. 

4 A later act of Congress did authorize a new mint position 
whose holder was called the Melter and Refiner. 

5S The same problem as mentioned under note 2, about Cox 
and Voigt. 

6 Rittenhouse was obviously resentful at not being able to 
use the services of Cox and Voigt in full because of the high 
security bonds required by Congress. The document quoted 
here was indirectly connected with Rittenhouse‘s campaign to 
get the bond requirements lessened. Thomas Jefferson final- 
ty pushed a bill through Congress which became the Act of 
March 3, 1794. This brought the bond requirements down to a 
reasonable figure, and the two officers began making prepara- 
tions for silver coinage. I wonder if the original high security 
bond requirement was not the result of Congressional oppo- 
nents of the mint? Surely the Congressmen knew who Cox and 
Voigt were, and they probably knew about their financial situ- 
ation. 

7 Sal enixum is an old name for crude acid sulfate of pot- 
ash, used as a cleaning agent and at other times as a laxative. 

The cost of copper was of course variable. In 1795 it went 
high enough so that the mint’s profit on cents turned into a 
22% loss. (See Breen‘s figures quoted in Penny Whimsy, page 
139.) And then after President Washington authorized the mint 
to reduce the weight of the cent to 168 grains, copper costs 
dropped. They went up again during the War of 1812 and some 
other times, but by and large they stayed down low enough af- 
ter that (except in the 1850° s) to make the large cent a profit- 
able proposition to the mint, and as Dr. Sheldon says, the mint’s 
profit on cents was probably what saved it in the (final) con- 
gressional battle in 1802. After that the mint was granted a 
perpetual renewal of tenure in Philadelphia, and the anti-mint 
forces had lost their battle. 

--C. Lynn Glaser 
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